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TusercuLosis, Suppry, anp Private Bits. 


There are now before Parliament a number of pri- 
vate Bills having clauses dealing with the milk supply 
and with tuberculous animals in cowsheds. Many of 
these clauses affect veterinarians but, so far, no 
public notice has been given of any action taken by 
our Body Corporate to safeguard our interests. Pro- 
bably the Council are actively engaged, but, for some 
motives of policy, carefully suppress any reference to 
their action. . 

The Central Chamber of Agriculture has been 
most active in looking after these Bills, and it is not 
likely that the interests of agriculturists will be much 
injured by any Acts of Parliament obtained by the 
various local authorities. Whether the interests of 
veterinary surgeons are equally safe may be 
doubted. 

On Tuesday last a largely attended meeting of the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture was held at the House of Commons. The 
Corporations interested were represented by their 
agents and Medical Officers of Health. According to 
The Times “the discussion turned chiefly upon the 
use of the phrase ‘or exhibiting clinical symptoms 
of tuberculosis,’ the views of the Chamber of Agri- 
culture being that the provisions of the Bills should 
be strictly limited to cows affected with tuberculosis 
of the udder. Eventually the Committee agreed to 
concede all other points that had been raised, provi- 
ded that the above-quoted phrase were eliminated 
from the provisions of the Bills. This compromise | 
was accepted by the representatives of the Corpora- 
tions, and the Committee undertook not to proceed 
further with the opposition to the Bills.”” Apparently 
the powers sought by the Corporations will not now | 
be much more than those afforded by the recent 
amended Cowsheds, Milkshops, and Dairies Order. 
This Order requires that diagnosis should be made by 
a veterinary surgeon. Is it certain that some of these 
private Bills will not give the Medicai Officers or 
ny Inspectors power to diagnose the diseases of 
cattle ? 

Army Veterinary Tires. 


_In the House of Commons on Tuesday Captain 
Norton asked the Under Secretary for War whether 
he would consider the advisability of placing the 
Army Veterinary Department on the same footing as 
tegards military titles with the Royal Army Medical 
Corps. In reply Mr. Powell Williams said—‘ This 
question has been fully considered and the Secretary 
of State is not prepared to make the alteration of 
titles suggested.”’ 


and after a prolonged agitation their titles were 
altered so as to express military rank as well as 
their professional duty. So we had “ Surgeon- 
Captain,” ‘‘ Surgeon-Major,” ete. This was followed 
by a similar change of titles in the Army Veterinary 
Department where officers obtained such titles as 
“ Veterinary-Lieutenant and “ Veterinary-Major ” 
according to their rank. The surgeons were soon 
dissatisfied with their new cumbrous titles and after 
another agitation the authorities assented to tho 
removal of the professional part of the designation 
and left the surgeons as plain Lieutenants, Captains, 
Majors. etc. 

From the reply of the Under-Secretary for War the 
authorities are not yet inclined to do for the veteri- 
nary officers what has been done for the medical 
officers. Our knowledge of military matters is so 
insignificant that we may perhaps be unaware of 
some great difference in the duties of the two kinds of 
officer, which requires that one should have a purely 
military title and the other a compound title display- 
ing the special duty of its owner. In our ignorance 
we should have thought that if a title were to be 
fully explanatory Schoolmasters, Paymasters and — 
Doctors should all have compound titles. Why also 
not have ‘Artillery ’’ Captains, ‘‘ Engineer ’’ Cap- 
tains and “ Cavalry’’ Captains? Uniess there be 
some good reason for making the veterinary officer 
the only man in the service who is saddled with a 
cumbrcus compound title, we must follow the example 
of the medical profession and practically object to 
the distinction. When one class of officer is singled 
out for a special title which leaves him ear-marked 
among his comrades some very patent reason should 
be given for the proceeding. 

We veterinary surgeons are only a small body and 
cannot hope to succeed by the masterful methods of 
the influential medical profession. We can, how- 
ever, by constant and repeated efforts, bring before 
members of Parliament and Military Authorities the 
fact that we have a grievance—and justice will 
prevail. We have also a very strong argument in 
favour of fair treatment. The inducements to enter 
the Army Veterinary Department are not great. The 
candidates are few now, and many of them are 
ignorant of the grievances felt by those in the 
Department. We can enlighten them, and cut off 
the supply of young men who are now attracted by 
the sentimental considerations of a military life 
more than by the pay and position. When it is 
made evident that the pay is only equal to second 
class civil appointments and that the position is 
branded by a special and peculiar title, there will 
be few candidates for the Army Veterinary Depart- 


4 little while ago the titles of professional officers 
Were “ Surgeon” and “ Veterinary Surgeon.” The 
Surgeons discovered that this'was very detrimental, 


ment. Then the War Office will acknowledge that 


‘the question has not “ been fully considered.” 
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RFI. ext. ergot. 5iii. 
Tr. ferri. perchl. 
CASES AND ARTICLES. 
Sig. To be repeated every three hours. 
Death occurred on the morning of the following 
H@:MATURIA. day. Unfortunately I was too busy to be able to 
By Haroxtp B. Extior, M.R.C.V.S., conduct a post-mortem examination. 


Hilo, Hawaiian Islands. 


During the past three years I have seen several 
cases of this lesion occurring in young animals of the 
‘‘mustang’’ type, shortly after being broken to the 
saddle, and a typical example was furnished in my 
own stable a few monthsago. I purchased from one 
of the stock ranches a four year old bay stallion, 
broken to the saddle in sc far that he would allow it 
to be put on his back without geeating any great dis- 
turbance. Probably he had been ridden by the 
native cowboys a dozen times or so. After being in 
my possession for a few days J observed clots of blood 
in his stall in the morning, and on noticing him 
more closely found that he urinated with pain and 
difficulty. He stood for some minutes with legs 
straddled and back arched, evincing great discomfort 
and uneasiness, perspiring freely, and occasionally 
neighing with uncontrolled vexation, then a small 
stream of urine, containing rusty coloured clots of 
blood, dribbled away. The animal rapidly lost con- 
dition, but maintained a healthy desire for food, and 
a sleek, shining coat. 4 

The treatment adopted in each case consisted of 
ice bags to the loins, cold enemata per rectum, 
absolute quietude, and soft diet, water being given 
frequently in small quantities. Internally I prescribed 
tinct. ferri. perchlor. in half-ounce doses twice daily. 
Recovery is usually complete in four to seven days, 
but care must be used in working the animal for some 
weeks. The hrmorrbages are probably nephritic in 
nature, and I imagine are due primarily to reflex 
nervous disturbance resulting from the unaccustom 
burden upon the spinal column. — 

I may, add, however, that instances of internal 
bemorrhages under similar circumstances are not 
necessarily confined to the urinary tract, for m 
clinical records under the heading of March 7th, 
show the following entry: “‘J.T.M.—, Papaikon. 
Bay mustang gelding, five years old. Reported to be 
passing blood per anum. Arrived there at 10 a.m. 
History of case : Purchased from Wiamea ranch three 
weeks before, only just broken to saddle, ridden 
previous afternoon, hemorrhage noticed this morning. 
Found the stall littered with feces of fairly hard. 
consistency, and clots of blood. Patient exhibits 
symptoms of extensive internal hemorrhage. Feeble, 
small pulse, pallid mucous membranes, cold extre- 
mities. Tucked up in flanks, weak, with singu- 
larly depressed countenance, and keeps transferring 
his weight from one hind leg tothe other. Examina- 
tion of the rectum disclosed clotted masses of blood, 
and feces, from the appearance of which it seems 
probable that the rupture is situated anteriorly in the 
cecum or large colon. Treatment: enemata of ice- 
cold water, icebags to loins, soft diet, and quietude. 
Internally :— 


In July, 1898, making a post-mortem upon an aged 
plough mule I discovered clots of blood in the first sec- 
tion of the large colon, and on searching further found 
that the cecum was completely filled with one large 
blood clot, the result of a rupture of a cecal artery. I 
had no basis upon which I could form any opinion as to 
the cause of this rupture. Cases of this description 
are probably rare in veterinary practice. 


INTERESTING ABDOMINAL CASES. 


1.—Bay cart mare, property of Q. T., of this city. 
Showed signs of colic at 10 a.m., died at 5 p.m. same 
day. Bad pulse from first, did not incline to lie 
down. Symptoms of great pain. — 

Post-mortem.—The mesenteries attached to the 
small intestines had encircled and strangulated the 
1st and 4th division of the colon close to the cecum 
—thus : passed down offside, under the colon to near 
side, over the colon to offside again. The colon was 
much congested, the walls at the part being over one 
inch thick. 

II.—Bay cart gelding, belonging to J. C. of this 
city, ill with slight abdominal pain for four days. 
Bad pulse from first, otherwise looked to be very 
little the matter. Complete stoppage of bowels. 

Post-mortem.—Old connective tissue attachment 
between 4th division of the colon and the liver, very 
slight rupture, faeces lodged at this point. Apparent 
stricture. Was the adhesion the result of a previous 
inflammation ? Not one day off for four years. 

J. Greca. 
Belfast. 


A CASE OF TETANUS. 


The subject was a very nervous thoroughbred mare, 
in foai, ten years old, and which, owing toa deformed 
foot, had been kept solely for brood purposes. 

On February 10th I was called in and saw the 
mare ina field. She was very stiff, showing well 
marked symptoms of tetanus, though still able to trot 
a little. I had her driven into an adjoining hovel 
and on examination found a lacerated wound extend- 
ing from her off-hock to the fetlock. As she was 
too intractable to sling or drench I gave an electuary 
of extract Cannabis Indice iv. wrapped in a piece of 
muslin and tied in her mouth from the sides of the 
halter. I saw her a few hours afterwards when, as 
she was well under the influence of the drug, I gave 
her a 3vi. physic ball. For the next four or five 


acting as a laxative. 


days the symptoms became intensified, the ball only 
I continued my treatment with 


dram doses of ext. Cannab. Ind. night and morning 
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tied in the mouth as before, when the mare gradually 
began to eat and move about until the 21st. Feb., 
when she either lay or fell down, causing the tetanic 

ms to return with greater severity. I continued 
treatment as before, when she again improved, and 
about the middle of March was let out to graze 

in. The mare seemed very weak, large oedematous 
swellings extending from the breast to the udder, but 
continued to eat well, the tetanic symptoms gradually 
disappearing. 

Her due time to foal was March 18th, but she car- 

ried the foal till the 81st, foaling easily a healthy and 
fairly well nourished foal. 
_ Ihave recorded this case as I think the fact of the 
mare carrying her foal the full time is rather interest- 
ing. I should like to know what is the experience of 
other practitioners, also whether the mother and 
fetus are affected alike by the tetanic spasms, or 
whether the foetus is merely affected by the diminished 
amount of nourishment supplied to it. 

Chatteris. J. A. Marueson. 


RUPTURE OF THE HEART. 
By E. Watus Hoarz, F.R.C.V.S. 


Subject—A grey huntress, eight years old. 

History.—Healthy, and had been hunted regu- 
larly during the season. Was hired for hunting by 
an individual who did not understand the care of 
horses, and in being brought back late in the even- 
ing to the owner the animal seemed very fatigued. 
Next evening she moved in a very stiff manner, and 
on being brought out of the stall staggered and 
nearly fell. 

On examination, I found the animal with a very 
feeble pulse, temperature 102°, respirations accele- 
rated, very stiff in movement, haggard expression 
of countenance, and ears drooping. On each side 
of the withers and the regini covered by the savole, 
a large diffuse swelling was present. 

Stimulants were prescribed and the shoes ordered 
off, but while the farrier was removing the last bind 
6: = animal suddenly fell backwards and died in- 
stantly. 

Autopsy.—Both lungs congested, the pericardium 
was distended with blood, the heart quite empty, and 
at the upper portion of the left auricle there was a 
tupture about an inch long. The heart substance at 

ls region was extremely thin, and the entire organ 
affected by fatty degeneration. 

Remarks.—The diffuse swellings in the sides of the 
Withers, ete., mentioned above I could not account 
for ; on cutting into them a large amount of blood 
stained serum escaped. The chief feature of interest 
In this case is the fact that with a heart so defective 

€ mare was able to stand the strain of being regu- 


ly hunted twice a week and showing no distress. 


Sanitary Institute. 


x. the pass list of the Sanitary Institute (London) 
ctors Examination held in Birmingham on_the 
Mth and 15th inst., the name ‘of Mr. Thomas Kellett 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Bovine A.—Acerca 
da etiologia do ferrujao (hemoglobinuria dos bovideos) 
Archivos de Medicina IT, 3. 


The above author had occasion to examine the 
peripheral blood in 13 cases of what has been long 
known in Portugal as ‘ the hemoglobinuria disease,” 
vulgarly termed “‘rost,” and without exception found 
a parasite present not yet described by any other 
investigator. 

An iilustration of the parasite accompanies this 
article, but the definition is unfortunately very indis- 
tinct. These micro-organisms occur always singly in 
the red blood corpuscles and are somewhat elliptical. 
Two varieties can be distinguished, a small parasite 
about 1 #. in diameter, and a larger one about 2 w. in 
diameter. The smaller variety, moreover, appear to 
be divided in two equal parts by a more or less dis- 
tinct longitudinal streak. The author stained the 
organisms with Léffler’s methylene blue and obtained 
excellent double-stained specimens with methylene 
blue and eosin. By the Gram method the results 
were negative, unfortunately the author was unable 
to examine the internal organs. All attempts at 
cultivation failed, which with the above characters 
can be considered proof that the organism is a plas- 
modium, and also that Pamplona Ramos (already in 
1884) was correct when he described the disease as _ 
specific, and called it ‘‘ malarial hemoglobinuria in 
cattle.” 

Sentinon (Barcelona). 


An Interesting Case or 
Buancuarp, R., Sur de larves de coléoptére longicorne 
trouvées dans les fosses nasalis d’un Dromadaire (Arch 
de Parasitologie, 1898, p. 513.) 


Prof. B. Galli-Valerio sent the above author a 
larva, which with three others and with the larve of 
the cephalomyia maculata Wiedmann, were found in 
the nasal fosse of a dromedary at Saana (Yemen). 
The larve exhibited all the characteristics of the 
larve of a long-horned beetle. The author believes 
that they are the larve of the Ergates faber Linné. 
How were they deposited in the nasal fosse of the 
dromedary? The larve of the ergates faber live 
under the bark of trees. Perhaps the dromedary tore 
open the bark of the tree with his mouth, and by that 
means the larve got into his nasal fossa. 


B, (Lausanne). 


Indian Officers Bitten by a Mad Dog. 


Captain M. A. Tighe and Captain Charles Archer, 
political agents in South-Eastern Baluchistan and Zhob 
respectively, have been bitten by a mad dog, and have 
started for Paris to be treated at the Pasteur Institute. 
The fact that, besides private persons, 33 British soldiers 
have been sent to that establishment is ond as em- 

hasising the strong need of an institute of this kind in 


ndia. 


thew’ M.R.C.V.S., Market Drayton, appears amongst 
© successful candidates. 
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ELECTION ADDRESS. 


To the Fellows and Members of 
The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


Gentlemen, 

As the time is fast approaching for the election of 
Council of Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and 
as I have the honour of again being a candidate, | 
feel it a duty to the electors to give expression to my 
views on some subjects of interest. 

I may say, in common with others who are 
interested in students, and newly made members of 
the profession, one cannot fail to see that the 
lengthened period of college €urriculum and other 
advantages obtained at the different schools have had 
a beneficial effect. At the same time were it not 
for the extra expense to parents and guardians in 
placing youths out, I would now strenuously support 
a pupilage clause, feeling certain that young men as 
pupils with a practitioner, acquire a groundwork 
which cannot be obtained in any other way. A pupil 
is brought daily into contact with the employers of 
the veterinary surgeon, his conversation with them 
concerning the patients entrusted in part to his care, 
and their domestic animals generally, their manage- 
ment, etc., gives him tact and confidence which if 
not grasped in early life seldom is obtained to perfec- 
tion later. 

Tam told by some of the present day practitioners 
lam wrong to foster this feeling. If Iam in error 
it must be put down to my being one of the old 
school, but 1 speak from experience when I say that, 
as rule, the best assistants (consequently the best 
practitioners) coming straight from college are those 
men who have served a pupilage previous to entering 
their college career. 

In speaking of assistants perhaps it is as well I 
should now confirm the opinion I stated some time 
since, at one of our Council meetings in regard to 
employing those who do not possess the diploma of 
the R.C.V.S. 

I am quite with those who believe that to keep an 
unqualified assistant is wrong towards the younger 
members of our profession, who have conformed to 
our rules and spent much time and money to pass 
their examinations and become members of the 
R.C.V.S.; and to whom, for a few years, tu be out 
as assistants may be very beneficial in more ways 
than one. 

I am surprised to see occasionally advertisements 
appearing asking for an unqualified assistant. I 
recognise, however, that there are some very good 
men unqualified, as far as the holding of the diploma 
goes, acting as assistants, and to whom it would be 
@ great injustice not to make provision for in some 
way. My opinion is, it might be done easily by 
their producing a certificate from a member of the 

profession, certifying them to have acted as assist- 
ants for a given number of years and by a rule of 
Council permitting them to act as veterinary assist- 
ants only, not to manage branch practices and be 


make such provision for the class of men referred to, 
who have spent the best part of their lives in the 
capacity named, and who—by making it illegal to Vv 
_— such) would be deprived of all means of liveli. §& 
h 


A word or two regarding the much vexed question ; 
of advertising. lif 
To commence, allow me to say there is no harder th 
worked body than the Registration Committee. Be- m 
ing one of its members, | am in a position to inform ne 
some members of our profession, who feel inclined to 
abuse us at times for having done something we = 
ought not, or not doing something we ought to—that 
every case is fairly considered, and a conscientious 
verdict given. 

It is most difficult at times to decide what is adver- 
tising, and doubtless some men do it without being 
aware of the fact. For instance, I myself keep a few E 
brood Hackney mares, and have done for years, conse- n 
quently there are every year young horses to be 2 
broken, which is done by my grooms, for that purpose “ 
a break is kept, for traps not used for professional St 
work or pleasure one’s name hasto be on, and I have u 
never thought it might be looked upon as a form of 
advertising to see ‘‘ Wm. Bower, veterinary surgeon, Po 
East Rudham,”’ on back of break until my assistant 
drew my attention to it, when I at once had the tl 
words ‘‘ veterinary surgeon ”’ obliterated, though my 
breaks seldom leave the parish in which I reside, and _ 
Ido not have horses other than my own broken on Wi 
the establishment. con 

Mixing business with profession! Is it wrong for per 
me because I farm and keep six to ten brood mares Soc 
on the place, to bring up my young horses, break, es 
make and sell them? I think not. A taste for agri- it 
cultural pursuits, honestly conducted, surely cannot 
be wrong in a veterinary surgeon. 

I am most ready to further the following objects, 1 
and to zealously support any measures which may : 
tend to prohibit veterinary surgeons serving on Ser 
juries, to maintain the standard of education, to raise ad 
the fees paid by Courts of Law to veterinary surgeons, y 
and to prevent the prosecution of veterinary surgeons mee 
by the R.S.P.C.A., which is most deplorable and Soc 
lowering to the dignity of the profession. I am of x. 
opinion that veterinary surgeons should combine to a 
defend those prosecuted by the said Society, except in a 
cases in which culpable negligence or maltreatment hes 
by any of usis glaring. I quite think legislation \ 
is required in reference to tuberculosis, and I am furt 
decidedly of opinion that the tuberculin test should that 
be carried out by members of our profession only. Was 

Much as I appreciate the honoured position of a a 
member of Council, | do not wish to hold it by the . 
votes of any who may think I have not the interest 0 all 


the profession at heart, or who believe I would do 

anything contrary to the bye-laws and regulations set 
forth in its Charters.—Yours faithfully, 

Bower. 

East Rudham, Norfolk. 
April 18th. 
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VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


VICTORIA VETERINARY BENEVOLENT FUND. 


Sir, 

Will you kindly announce in your next issue that 
life members and subscribers (whose subscriptions 
are paid) to the above Fund who desire to be elected to 
the Council should forward their nomination forms to 
me before the Ist of May. Each candidate must be 
nominated by at least one member.—Yours faithfully, 

W. F. Barrett, Hon. Sec. and Treas. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


An ordinary general meeting was held on Thursday 
night, the 6th inst., at the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, 10 Red Lion Square, W.C. Mr. J. Sutcliffe 
Hurndall, the president, occupying the chair. There 
were present: Messrs. W. Stapley, Pauer, Simpson, 
Stroud, Durrant, Payne, Savournin, Nye, Taylor, Mac- 
ueen, Carroll, McCormack, Singleton, Rowe, Sampson, 

ragg, Reekie, Vet.-Col. Rayment, Vet.-Major Nunn, 
Porch, Vet.-Col. Durrant, W.S. Mulvey and visitors. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were, on the 
motion of Mr. McCormack, seconded by Mr. Samson, 
taken as read. 

Letters and telegrams of regret at inability to attend 
were read from Vet.-Major Phillips, and Messrs. Barrett, 
Wheatley, Butters, Prudames, and Slocock. Also a 
communication from Mr. Lupton, of Richmond, asking 
permission to read a paper before the members of the 


Society. It was pointed out that Mr. Lupton was not a| 


member of the Society, and on the motion of Mr. Taylor, 
econded by Prof. Macqueen, it was resolved to let the 
etter lie upon the table. 


NoMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS. 


The following gentlemen were nominated by members 
for election as Fellows of the Society: Mr. W. Murts, 
%p, Goldhawk Road, Shepherd’s Bush ; Mr. Bertrand L. 
Secker. Haywards Heath ; Mr. Louis Barrett, Romford ; 
and Vet.-Lieut. Williams, A.V.D. 

Vet.-Capt. J. LouGHLIN, nominated at the previous 
sectine, was unanimously elected a Fellow of the 
Society. 

The CHarRMAN : The next item on the agenda is the 
further discussion on Mr. Barrett’s paper. Mr. Barrett 
Stnable to be here, however, and in that event you 
night like to postpone the discussion. I shall be glad to 

how what your feeling on the matter is. 

Mr. Samson : I don’t see that we can discuss the paper 
further in Mr. Barrett’s absence, and therefore propose 


the Zambesi by natives who, oppressed by war, were 
driven to cross. Thus we have it in Southern Africa. In 
order that you may follow me we will take a part of 
South Africa—the beautiful little colony of Natal. 
Nov., 1896, saw practically a new veterinary department 
there, for but a few months before Mr. Pitchford had 
assumed the office of Principal Veterinary Surgeon, and 
that month brought four other veterinarians ry assis- 
tance. We all, myself included, had great respect for 
stamping out, considering it applicable to all countries 
and believing its failure could be due only to parsimony 
or lack of proper administration. At this time rinder- 
pest was in the North of the wild Transvaal, far from 
our borderz. Tae day after arriving at Durban [ was 
sent to Charlestuwn to construct a disinfecting station 
for train passengers, which place after its completion so 
reeked with sulphur fumes and sheep dip that it was 
looked upon as a veritable inferno. To sterilize a 
passenger train and its contents was fonnd no easy 
matter ; though trains were delayed more than an hour 
and violent fits of coughing were induced in the passen- 
gers, yet I cannot conscientiously say our object was 
accomplished. This disinfection of passengers was but 
part of the preventive measures taken; in addition 
animal products could not be brought from infected 
centres into the colony, transport by means of oxen to 
neighbouring States was prohibited, sheep trekking was 
stopped, dogs could not enter under any condition. The 
colony was enclosed in two wire fences 500 yards apart, 
between which rinderpest guards patrolled with orders 
to shoot, poison, or otherwise destroy any animals found 
in the Zone, disinfecting stations were placed at ports of 
entry, mountain passes etc. Some £100,000 were ex- 
pended on this work, much to the benefit of the makers 
of disinfectants and ball cartridges. Looking after 
those precautionary measures kept one occupied for 
several months, during which I was eager to be in the 
infected districts. At the beginning of March, 1897, 
fortune favoured me, and with Mr. Baxter I was sent 
to Kimberley to be taught by Dr. Koch his method of 
bile inoculation, there in the Victoria Compound of the 
De Beer’s Mines we saw our first cases of rinderpest and 
learnt what the famous pathologist then thought to be 
true. He had experimented with blood from recovered 
animals, but did not like it nearly as well as rinderpest 
gall, which he introduced, and which he claimed ‘to be 
a safe and simple means of defeating the disease and thus 
saving the bovine stock from its ravages. At this time 
forty head of cattle had been successfully immunised with 
10 c.c. rinderpest bile taken from the late stages of the 
disease. In no case were constitutional or thermometri- 
cal change; present, and all were able to stand contact 
and injections of virus without being affected. As the 
immunity was found not to exist directly the inoculation 
was made but took from 6 to 10 days to be established 
he concluded rightly that he was dealing with an active 
immunity, and to test this point he allowed one beast to 
remain 40 davs before putting in virus, or subjecting him 
to contact. The beast withstood the test. 


that the discussion be adjourned till next meeting. This 
Was seconded by Mr. Stroud and approved. 
“—_ Wrace gave notice of motion re Congress at Baden 


en. 
The CuarrMAN : I now have very much pleasure in 
ulling upon Mr. Stapley to give us his paper. 


“RINDERPEST.” 
By Mr. W. Sraptey. 


ite account of rinderpest work which I venture to 
efore yon to-night for discussion will be somewhat 
Ing in detail, as the ground to be covered is exten- 
; a The history of the disease will be passed over with 
thewarks. We are told it had a march of triumph 
"ugh tropical Africa and that it was carried across 


These splendid results induced tov much hope in the 
doctor and led him to make a serious error. His con- 
clusions were as follows : 

1. That a beast having been inoculated with bile gains 
immunity without rise of temperature, therefore the 
disease had not been set up. ; 

2. That bile was incapable of conveying rinderpest 
and consequently is preferable to any agent that pro- 
duces immunity by a modified disease. 

3. All that was necessary to eradicate rinderpest was 
to make islands of infected farms by surrounding them 
with a sea of immunised cattle. The operation of im- 
munising to start at the circumference of a circle, and to 
be carried towards the centre, the seat of disease. 

The plague at this time had entered the Free State, 
and Koch’s inoculation was eagerly seized upon and 
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zealously applied. It had just entered Basutoland and 
evidently was making for Natal. Shortly after our 
return to Natal we learned that the pest had broken out 
at a place called Herschel, in the old colony, thus the 
Orange River had been crossed and rinderpest guards 
mocked. Day after day arrived news of fresh outbreaks 
with the advent of winter, and because of inoculation its 
activity increased ; and the repeated occurrence of its 
breaking out at unexpected centres—sometimes 150 
miles from any known disease—soon made it apparent 
that the chances of keeping it out of the colony were 
slight. Nevertheless guards were strengthened and pre- 
ventive measures pushed to the verge of absurdity. In 
the middle of J ca it burst upon the colony in un- 
manageable strength. The first outbreak was on the 
Sandspruit, within 20 miles of Rork’s Drift, the scene 
being an extensive valley literally teeming with native 
cattle. Two affected troops were shot and buried, and 
every effort made to confine the disease, but to no pur- 
pose, for the next day brought to light a big outbreak 
near Ladysmid, followed in a4ew days by numerous 
others in widely scattered districts—-in short, the district 
north of the Tugela was one infected area. In the hope 
of checking extension the river was fenced and guarded, 
which served only to accentuate the growing belief that 
such precautions were useless. Rinderpest once 
thoroughly established inoculation was pushed on with 
avidity, the result being that before the end of the 
year the plague had passed, leaving sufficient immunised 
cattle to supply the wants of the colony and tw partly 
replenish Mashonaland and Matebeleland which had 
been devastited. Thus inoculation conferred the double 
blessing of saving much stock and of quickly ridding the 
country of the nuisance. 

The means by which the plague was first brought into 
the colony have never been satisfactorily explained. That 
it was wilfully spread by Boer sheep farmers was a 
theory made much of, and had some slight foundation. 
‘To native indiscretion others laid the blame, and some 
there were, myself included, who thought that natural 
conditions spread the contagion, and looked with sus- 
picion upon flies, tick birds, vultures ete. 

Now let us briefly review the different stages of rinder- 
pest, and for convenience consider them under the heads 
of incubation, duration, convalescence. 

Ist.— Regarding incubation. The manner of infection 
plays an influential part in determining the period ; with 
natural infection four to five days usually elapsed before 
the development ; with artificial infection the period 
varies according to the strength of the virus and may be 
set down as from sixty hours to eight days, the weakest 
virus going through the longest period and, I believe, 
eventually setting up:a less severe attack, at least such 
is indicated by the results of bile infection. 

2nd.—- Duration or the period of fever lasts from six to 
seven days, and generally terminates with collapse and 
death. Throughout it is marked by high fever, rarely 
does the thermometer register anything lower than 103°5 
and frequently 107°5 is reached. The tirst two days 
little is observed to be wrong beyond the temperature, 
the third day tears trickle over the face and natural 
diarrhcea sets in. The more pronounced symptoms 
quickly follow which make up the rinderpest picture, 
pe is expressed everywhere, hanging ears and pendant 

ead, eyes red and sunken, discharges running over the 
face, dribbling from the mouth, intense foetor, purging of 
the most painful kind, the feces black and mixed with 
pure blood and mucous sloughs, the sides fall in; the 
poor beast paddles, sways, and groans with pain, the 
teeth keep up an almost incessant grind, towards the end 
the skin looks dull and feels cold, flies swarm unheeded 
over the body and into the mouth, eyes and nostrils ; the 
thermometer is somewhere about 97°, and death puts an 


tions of these symptoms are not a tall uncommon; if they 
all ran such a course there would be no necessity for us 
now to consider the convalescent stage. 

Cattle having passed through the fever are of three 
classes :— 

- 1st.—Those that rapidly recover appetite and regain 
their lost condition. 

2nd.—Those that show an up and down temperature 
and die from a week to a fortnight after true rinderpest 
has ceased. 

3rd.—-Those that remain for ever emaciated wrecks. 

{ believe the third variety is the result of the digestive 
tract being so disorganised by rinderpest that it cannot 
again properly perform its functions. The second stage 
appears the result of septic infection taking place in the 
rinderpest lesions ; it is more common than the third 
variety, but furtunately not nearly as often seen as com- 
plete recovery. 

Here we will try to catch a glimpse of what occurs in 
the tissues during the fever. The virus acting through 
tke blood soon commences to destroy the mucous mem- 
branes, which ultimately are sloughed away and appear 
in the faces and the discharges from the mouth and 
eyes. These diseased products mixed with some blood 
begin to appear on the fourth day and never exist at the 
outset ; they foul the veld and are doubtless the means 
by which natural spreading takes place. 

There is no necessity to attempt explaining the impor- 
tance of knowledge relating to the life of the virus, 
therefore I will simply give you some of the current 
opinions in South Africa on that point : 

(1) Experiments have proven that the most virulent 
virus is the blood at the onset of the fever. . 

(2) Blood and other diseased products on the 5-6-7 days 
of fever are much less virulent. 

(3) Diseased blood taken at the onset of fever has no 
curative action on another sick beast. 

(4) Blood on the 6-7 days of fever has a marked cura- 
tive effect on sick cattle. 

(5) Virulent virus becomes inert if kept 12 days. 

(6) An infected kraal is safe for clean cattle in a fort- 

night. 
‘At the end of 1896 Pitchford and Theiler were carry- 
ing vut experiments with blood from recovered animals 
at Rustenberg, in the Transvaal ; for some unexplained 
reason Kruger’s Government broke up the station and 
the work was left unfinished. Early in 1897 Koch 
started work at Kimberley, he did not like blood, and as 
we have before seen initiated gall inoculation, but owing 
to his going to India to work at the Bubonic plague he, 
tov, left unfinished work. Some months after Bordett 
and Dansez, from Pasteur’s. working for the Transvaa 
Government, and supplied with results of the Pitchford- 
Theiler experiments, put the blood treatment on @ 
workable footing. Numerous other men worked away 
at inoculation, with the result that no one system was 
religiously followed, but a more rational method was 
adopted. Rinderpest inoculation may then truly be said 
to have been the product of many minds. 

In dealing with inoculation let us refuse to have any- 
thing to do with any method that cannot be reasone 
out according to the present ideas on immunity, _* 
crave a moment’s indulgence for recalling to you the 
difference between an active and a ge immunity 
the former being the vital process which enables a — 
to defy rinderpest through having previously strugele 
with that virus; the latter—passive immunity—ls ¢! 
transient duration, it is not a vital process, its action 1s 

The agents with which rinder i ! - 
out : (1) Rinderpest blood, which gives 
active immunity ; (2) blood from recovered — ‘le 
which iaduces passive immunity ; (3) rinderpes 


t inoculation is carried 


end to the loathsome suffering. When comfng in contact 
with numbers of cases one quickly recognises that varia- 


containing both virus and anti-toxins 1s there , 
agent that sets up both conditions. If you accept this 
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‘One great drawback to gall was that Dr. Koch taught 


classification it is evident that you must refuse to believe 


what Dr. Koch taught early in 1897, that rinderpest bile 
cannot convey rinderpest—the very fact that its im- 
munity is of the active variety is salielent to prove that 
it does so by means of virus. 
Just after Koch announced his bile method occurred 
the darkest time in the history of Scuth African rinder 
t. Rinderpest had appeared in the Free State where 
Koch’s suggestions were eagerly seized and wholesale 
inoculation resulted, which was followed by many troops 
breaking down, some to the extent of 53 per cent. of 
deaths. At this juncture the Free State 
feeling that it must take some step prohibited further 
inoculation, not recognising that it had gone too far to 
be stopped. Inoculation resulted in an occasional 53 per 
cent. loss, whilst natural rinderpest meant 95 per cent. 


that it was useless in an infected troop. If | never 
before recognised the folly of hurried work this gall 
business awakened me fully to it. Dr. Koch left for India 
while yet inoculation, who was to ride the wild steed 
rinderpest, had scarcely his foot in the stirrup— result, 
the rider had many a spill ; he had to clear an awkward 
fence erected by Dr. Turner, M.O.H., C. Colony, who 
believing in Dr. Koch’s teaching went to great pains to 
rove the latter in the right, and having the Kimberley 
Sicccimental Station at his command naturally his 
opinions carried weight. He made it a boast at the 
Pretoria Conference that if the Cape Government would 
allow him he would inoculate all the cattle on Robins’ 
Island with rinderpest gall and none would take rinder- 
pest, for when it did follow gall inoculation the bile was 
not to blame, instead it was due to contagion about the 
clothing, ete., of those who inoculated—a statement so 
absurd that | marvelled how intelligent men could be so 
hoodwinked as to heed what he said. Before the 
Pretoria Conference was held blood inoculation had 
been placed on such a footing that it aided the broken 
down troops, helped those already naturally infected, 
and further was extensively used to set up a modified 
rinderpest. 

Before inoculation is undertaken it is necessary to 
know what results are desired—if a long lasting im- 
munity is sought greater risks must be taken ; if the 
operator is content to minimize only to enable him to 
see the plague out of his district his losses should never 
exceed 5 per cent. If he seeks the former he will use 
virus and blood, if the latter he should use gall; if he 
be experienced he may use in both cases all three 
agents, in short the process admits of much variety, as 
each troop is likely to present some new phase, and no 
cast iron rule of procedure can be laid down. Supposing 
aclean troop to be threatened, a start would then be 
made with 8 ¢.c. rinderpest gall, after which close vigil- 
ance is necessary. If all goes well until the 12th day 
they should then be reinoculated with 20c.c. bile, which, 
if they withstand, will establish an immunity sufficient 
orseveral months. If on the other hand the troop 
breaks down the sick should be removed, shedded, and 


at one time two or three litres of the most virulent blood, 
yet it has been my experience that blood from such 
animals has not such curative powers as that from cattle 
recovered from natural rinderpest. 

Blood from recovered animals has three distinct uses : 
(1) in conjunction with virus to produce a modified 
attack, (2) purely as a curative agent, (3) for setting up 
passive immunity. 


IMMUNIZING BY PRopucING MopirieD RINDERPEST. 


Thousands of cattle have been saved by this method 
which necessarily is practised on clean cattle. These are 
infected with 2 to 5c.c. rinderpest blood injected sub- 
cutaneously, an hour after 100 c.c., salted blood is also 
injected ; usually on the 5th day the temperature rises, 
indicating the desired onset. Another injection is now 
necessary and the dose must vary according to the 
severity of the attack from 100 to 1000c.c. which must 
be judged by the operator—a big dose will often bring 
the temperature to normal, which is not favourable to an 
intense immunity if that is being sought. During the 
next two or three days it may be necessary to reinocu- 
late, later than that probably it does little good as the 
handling produces prostration. Given favourable oppor- 
tunities 75 per cent. recoveries may be looked for and 
occasionally 98 per cent. will come through. For carry- 
ing this method to a successful issue the following are 
necessary : clean virus, salted blood beyond suspicion, 
constant use of the thermometer, and for protection 
against cold rains at a critical moment shedding must be 
available. 

A great drawback is that many refuse to become 
infected and need special care, as after the passive im- 
munity has become worn out they are liable to unmodfied 
rinderpest—I think, however, that having resisted 2 to 5 
c.c. virus gives them some slight protection. Cases that. 
do not show a rise of temperature by the tenth day 
should be reinfected with 10 .c. virus and 100 c.c. salted 
blood, and if unaffected ten days after should again 
receive 10 c.c. of virus ; by working in this way a beast 
can often be got to stand large doses of virus without 
apparently taking the disease. } 

The second use of blood from recovered animals is 
curative. Natural rinderpest often kills 99 per cent., 
and thus once the disease is established without modifi- 
cation whatever is done a heavy loss must be expected, 
yet if the cases are detected early salted blood will do 
more than anything else to lessen the death-rate. Half 
a litre into the jugular and the same quantity subcu- 
taneously is none too much for a dose—large injections 
of warm blood early in the disease introduces into the 
sick animal’s circulation substances that its own tissues 
have as yet been unable to generate, and which are 
deleterious to the strength of the virus. 

The treatment of rinderpest cattle allows of great 
scope for nursing and ordinary medicinal agents as well 
us the salted blood ; the latter combats the cause, the 
former must treat effects, and hence although important 
takes a subordinate place. 


treated with blood ; if these cases are at all numerous, 
and particularly if developed soon after inoculation, the | 
test of the troop must be reinoculated either with salted 
lood or a large dose of bile. I much prefer the former, 
the object being to check a too strong virus. The 
€rmometer must be in constant use, and every effort 
made to catch every case as soon as developed so that 
‘heavy injection of salted blood may be pumped in. _ 
./t was customary after a troop withstood two injec- 


| immunity. 


The third use of salted blood is an important one and 
has given some good results—it is establishing passive 
Amongst breeding stock and milch cows 
rinderpest plays sid havoc—-a modified form is attended 
with far more risk amongst them than with other stock 
—the mortality amongst cows is higher, when they 
recover they do not return to milk, and those that are 
in calf abort. It has been found that by injecting 200 
c.c. salted blood every fortnight that cows do not then 
take the contagion, and that where the operation had 


ons of gall to reinoculate with 10c.c. virus to fortify 

em. I never learned of a case where losses resulted 
from the practice, nor am I able to tell you whether this 
‘tus does fortify or whether it simply acts as an index— 
tre is strong evidence both ways. A bile immunised 


been surgically done no abscesses result. When you 
bear in mind that a district that adopts inoculation 
quickly becomes clean you will see that this operation 
will only have to be performed a few times. This passive 


animal can be got by successive augmenting inoculation 
between each elapsing period of the disease to withstand 


immunity is usually considered to be of about a fort- 
nigh duration. 
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A salted ox yields about 6000 c.c. blood every fortnight 
and between each bleeding he should withstand a litre of 
virus. All operations must be surgically done, so that 
the wounds are healed by the time of the next opera- 
tion. It is necessary to cast an ox for bleeding, a wooden 
neck block and a pliable soft strong cord are adjusted so 
that the vein is brought into prominence, the skin is 
then shaved, and a longitudinal incision through it 
exposes the vein, into which the trocar is plunged and 
the blood as it rushes from the canula is collected into 
glass jars each holding rather more than a litre, and 
which in turn are emptied into an enamelled pail and 
there detibrinated by a wire beater, the clot that does 
not adhere to the wire iscaught by straining the blood 
through a muslin and wire seive. 

Some caution is necessary in using blood from 
recovered animals that by its use other diseases are not 
set up. Kedwater, or as it is called here Texan Fever, 
is readily conveyed by blood to susceptible cattle, and 


that point is of great importancef“as that disease is the | 


bugbear of the colony and makes the importation of 
British stock a highly risky business ; however, it would 
not be prudent to use blood from a Natal beast upon a 
bull just imported from England or some other country 
where the cattle have not acquired immunity to Red- 
water. Quarter Evil has been induced through damage 
to the subcutaneous tissue by large doses ‘either of virus 
or salted blood—the way in which the quarter evil virus 
finds suitable patch I shall not try to explain. Abscess 
formation is very common, as you would expect. 

Gall is collected from animals that have been sick 6 to 
7 days exclusive inoculation, either at the point of collapse 
or directly after death ; much discrimination in collec- 
tion is necessary, as the gall bladder in most cases is 
inflamed and the bile contaminated with inflammatory 
products. What is called physiological gall is the safest 
to use ; it is either of a dark olive green or brownish 
green colour, limpid, and when shaken against the sides 
of a bottle appears quite clear and without solid par- 
ticles that appear like a ppt. If the operator believes 
he is dealing with a strong gall he can attenuate it by 
keeping for 3 to 4 days in a cold place, remembering that 
if he keeps it for ten days that it will then be inert. 
There isa great temptation tu collect gall before the 
late stages of Rinderpest because most of the galls at 
that time are unfit for use. Then, again, if the animal 
does not die on the 7th day of fever and is killed for 
gall on the tenth day another mistake has been made, for 
the gall isthen useless and most likely inert—it is often 
of a pale green colour which is easily detected by one 
experienced in the work. All those pitfalls make it 
essential that where gall inoculation is to be carried out 
bile stations, over which a competent man presides, 
should be established, so that a satisfactory bile is 
produced. Itisa prudent thing to mix a number of 
galls together so that a more uniform virus is obtained. 
There is not the slightest doubt that should rinderpest 
again threaten the South African States that the money 
expended on the plague will go to equipping stations 
where reliable inoculating materials will be produced. 
Preventive measures will find no supporters there for a 
very long time to come. A properly organised system 
of inoculation should clean a country like Natal in 3 
months, and a saving in time means much to them for 
most of their transport is done by oxen. 

The imperfect way in which this subject has been han- 
dled by me may leave room for doubt as to the extreme- 


ly infectious nature of rinderpest, although you are all | 


aware that when the plague attacks a troop with few ex- 
ceptions every beast becomes diseased, and that usually 
one beast is sick and that it infects the others. To im- 
press upon you the extreme care needed in diagnosis I 
cannot do better than relate an experienfe of my own. 
After I had had considerable experience a report was 
brought into Newcastle that a native some 36 miles out 


in the Biggersberg mountains had a beast sick, but that 
the remainder of the troop was healthy. The magistrate 
and I went to investigate and found that the beast had 
died, and as is the native custom the greater part of the 
carcase was already eaten by them. A few pieces of 
bowel that remained showed lesions like rinderpest, but 
which might have been present in a case of redwater 
Upon this crude post-mortem no decision resulted, and 
of course we examined the troop—30 head. A more 
healthy looking lot of cattle I have never seen, none 
showed anything wrong according to the thermometer. 
No diagnosis was made, and the troop was isolated on 
suspicion. Within three weeks they were all dead from 
rinderpest. Evidently the one sick beast had infected 
the whole lot. Koch’s experiments proved that less than 
1 drop of virulent blood would invariably produce rinder- 
pest in an unprotected beast. I have never used small 
doses to set up the disease, 10 c.c. however invariably 
produced a very acute attack with a short incubative 
period, and often in spite of the modifying effect of 
salted blood 2 c.c. established a more pronounced form 
than [ sought. 

Diagnosis.—W hatever system is pursued, either inocu- 
lation or s.o., demands that a diagnosis should be made 
at the commencement of the disease, consequently too 
much care cannot be devoted to its study, as at the most 
difficult time to arrive at what is wrong the decision 
must be made. As faras Il know the thermometer and 
history are the sole agents to go by, a post-mortem then 
is useless. We all know that a rise of temperature may 
be due to varied causes, hence the difficulty of diagnosis, 
and the importance of frequently taking the temperature 
to see if the fever is maintained when suspicion is 
aroused by the plague being within a hundred miles of 
the case. We hada sort of maxim in Natal that if we 
found a high temperature and no symptoms we were 
dealing with early rinderpest. Of course this occasion- 
ally lead to mistakes, but the slight drawback thus 
occasioned is nothing compared with theloss of valuable 
time due to waiting for unmistakable signs. A dose 
of salted blood can do no harm and may save a calamity 
if used at the proper moment. Probably the first symp- 
toms are to be seen in the early dawn, before the sun has 
warmed the affected beast. A-developed case is usually 
so plain that a mistake is unlikely to be made. Person- 
ally, as a general thing I much prefer to make a diag- 
nosis from a living beast than from a post-mortem, be- 
cause I think the live rinderpest picture is easier to In- 
terpret than the dead one; yet I can call to mind cases 
which through life showed nothing characteristic, but 
which showed a typical post-mortem, The stench of 
rinderpest is perhaps the most characteristic feature ; in 
nearly every case the pharynx, fourth stomach, cecum 
and rectum are extensively inflamed. To describe their 
appearance is beyond my power, they look as you woul 
expect to see them after erosion of the mucous mew- 
branes—red, red-black or some such colour. The man 
who is most likely to arrive at a correct diagnosis Is he 
who gves by no fixed rules but with an open mind, an 
carefully weighs up each case, and who pays no heed to 
what men say who claim to know all about cattle. 

Stampina out is unsuited to Africa, its extent an 
mountainous nature, its different races of people, thie 
wild nature of the stock, the vultures, flies, etc. all - 
operate to defeat its object. Most of the whites and a 
the natives would see no virtue in it. Those who wit- 
nessed scenes at native kraals where ope raged shoot- 
ing took place are not likely to forget what they hig 
the good natured savage turned into a sullen 
wives frantic with grief and indignation. The as 
ties recognised that to pursue stamping out would “* 
spark that would surely burst into a flame of oe her 
performed one useful function, for combined — : nos 
measures it steadied the plague in the North, so tha 


more thickly populated parts of South Africa were not 
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reached until experimental work had been carried out 
and inoculatation initiated, and thus one system helped 
the other. 


On the completion of his paper Mr. Stapley passed 
round charts illustrating the progress or the disease in 
several animals, and also a few interesting photographs. 


DISCUSSION. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have all listened with great in- 
terest to Mr. Stapley’s paper, and it is now open to you 
to discuss same. 

Mr. Sampson: | must thank Mr. Stapley for his very 
interesting paper notwithstanding that it is one which 
many of us cannot discuss, not having had an opportun- 
ity of witnessing cattle plague. In 1866 I saw some 


~ hundreds of cases, and as many as 150 to 180 put in one 


rave. Amongst the symptoms I don’t think Mr. Stap- 
ey mentions shivering fits and grating of the teeth. I[ 
don’t quite understand what he means about dying from 
secondary fever, and should be extremely obliged if he 
would explain. I don’t remember a case where a beast 
recovered from the plague and then died shortly after- 
wards from some other disease. Did | understand Mr. 
Stapley to say that one herd of cattle might not take the 
disease, whilst others all round were dying of it. (Mr. 
Stapley : “Yes.”) I quite believe it, for I recollect a 
case of it attacking a large number of sheep, calves and 
cows, but one calf amongst them never took the disease. 
I should like to ask Mr. Stapley what he would advise to 
be done in the event of an outbreak occurring here. 

am rather doubtful whether this inoculation system has 
done the good it was supposed to do. 

Mr. Taytor: Like Mr. Samson I have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing cattle plague, and in a neighbouring 
county, Suffolk. There is one symptom Mr. Stapley did 
not mention, and which I understand is diagnostic of the 
diseas:- I mean crepitation of the skin along the 
animal’s back. There was, [ remember, grating of the 
teeth, and a very offensive diarrhoea. I cannot recollect 
acase that recovered. The order was to stamp it out, 
and all cattle affected were shut and instantly buried, 
consequently there was no opportunity of studying 
different forms of treatment. 

Major Nunn: The paper has been a most interesting 
one, It was about ten years ago that I was out in South 
Africa, and the cattle plague was not in Natal then. It 
appears that cattle plague has always been known in 
South Africa. Only last Friday I heard from a friend 
of mine that he had seen it in the Hinterland. I believe 
that within the last month or two the attention of the 

gyptian Government has been directed to it, and it has 
been undoubtedly proved that it is cattle plague. Mr. 
Stapley mentioned the maximum temperature as 107°5. 


it is not so great in India, as I have noticed with the 
country cattle, ze. those indigenous tu that country, the 
mortality does not run to more than 60 per cent. It is 
somewhat out of order, but referring to what Mr. Sam- 
son mentioned I think that England occupies a unique 
sition, as it is isolated, sea-borne, and not surrounded 
ike continental countries, so that quite a different treat- 
ment could be adopted if an outbreak occurred here. 

Colonel RayMENT: My experience has chiefly been in 
India. I saw a great deal of the disease last year and a 
considerable amount in 1895. I think Dr. Fleming 
mentions that the disease is endemic in India. It has 
been known there from time immemorial. Many of the 
cattle seem to have a hereditary immunity and that is 
one reason why the mortality is much less. A very large 
| number recover, and as the disease goes on it loses its 
virulence—towards the latter end you do not lose 5 per 
cent. Many animals get a little fever and rise in tem- 
perature—some of them develop rinderpest, and the 
remainder after looking seedy for a time recover. These 
are very slight cases of rinderpest. I have arrived at 
this conclusion after having seen many cases. I think 
our essayist said that in some cases when inoculating 
you get other diseases set up. Now I should like to 
know whether all the instruments and vessels used in 
connection with the operation were properly sterilised. 
I think sometimes in the hands of uneducated peuple 
this sterilisation is not properly carried out, and you 
may contaminate your gall so as to kill the virus, 
rendering it, so far as rinderpest is concerned, inert. 

Mr. WraGeG : I certainly remember an outbreak of this 
disease in 1866 and 1872 and | was then practising in a 
neighbouring county to those mentioned by two gentle- 
men previously, | mean Essex. As regards the symptoms 
Ihave nearly forgotten them. I remember what my 
friend Mr. Taylor has spoken about, crepitation under 
the skin. As far as treatment is concerned the gentle- 
man who was at the head of what is now the Board of 
Agriculture gave instructions that every case was tu be 
at once killed. It was at that time suggested that if 
the animals were vaccinated that would give them im- 
munity from rinderpest—it was tried, but did not gu on 
for long - it was found that if an animal which had taken 
the vaccine was exposed to rinderpest it soon became 
affected with the latter. The paper has been an exceed- 
ingly interesting one and I feel sorry that | cannot con- 
tribute more to the discussion. 

Mr. Rowe: I entered the College in 1866 and had a 
splendid opportunity of seeing the Fegan on 
animals which were allowed to die. The post-mortems 
were chiefly made by medical men with a staff of assist- 
ants supplied by Government. Everything that could 
be thought of was tried. I never made a study of the 
symptoms, but remember the crepitation already alluded 


4sa boy I remember rinderpest in England, in Devon- 
shire, but my experience of it has chiefly been in North- | 
ém India, where it has been very prevalent. I frequently 
found the temperature go up to 109 F. In India my 
experience has been that foetid diarrhoea, in fact natural 
larrhcea, is not always present. I quite agree with 
Mr. Stapley that animals which recover from the disease | 
are very little good. Among the natives of Northern | 
tdia the fact is very well known that such animals are | 
hever any good either for draught or milk. 
stand Mr. Staple 


after 14 days--(Mr. Stapley : “Yes.”) It occurs to me has seen fit to favour us with. 


Did I under- | was rather a comprehensive term. 
that the natural virus became inert disappointed with the amount of information which he 


to. Affected animals generally seemed to utterly 
collapse ; their faces bore a very melancholy appearance, 
and they continually moaned until the head dropped 
from sheer exhaustion. One of the post-mortem features 
was the hardness of the food in the 3rd stomach—it 
could be broken up like a biscuit. 

Prof. MacqurEN : I bave listened with considerable 
pleasure to Mr. Stapley’s remarks on rinderpest. It 
occurred to me when | read the agenda that “rinderpest” 
I am considerably 


First of all, | expected 


that in the outbreak at Hull in 1866, I think, some | to hear, especially after such recent experiences, some 
‘nmals which died from this plague were buried, and , more detailed account of the symptoms of the disease and 


after more th: nd gave rise to a | the post-mortem appearances. 
| has said very little about symptoms nor alluded 


very much to the post-mortem capeness. 
with my friend opposite in his speculative remark regard- 
ing the probable carelessne»s which attended the inocu- 
lation experiments. 
ing with quantities of material but he did not say how 


“onsiderable outbreak all over the country. I would ask | 
. Stapley if he would say whether any skin eruption 
*tisted as was seen in England. My experience in the 
lot parts of India shows that it is anything but common, 
qeoust I have looked for it very carefully. 1 think 
t. Stapley mentioned the mortality at the Cape as 95, 


I am sorry to note Mr. 


I agree 


It occurred to me that he was deal- 
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these quantities had been treated. Of course in the 
absence of detail one can only surmise that very likely 
Mr. Stapley has a complete answer to that criticism. 
With regard to the symptoms, Mr. Stapley makes no 
mention of an accumulation in the oanth. He speaks 
of a bad odour issuing from the mouth, constant grating 
of the teeth, etc., but does not mention an accumulation 
of shed epithelium under the lip, neither does he allude 
toa swilliee of the head immediately after death. He 
does not refer to the peculiar colour of the vagina in 
the female, neither does he mention the sloughing of 
certain parts both in the female and male. I should like 
to know whether the disease affects the udder in the 
female and if so to what extent. Has Mr. Stapley ever 
seen any sores on the animal’s digits? I agree as to the 
appearance ; there is discharge from the eyes, the head 
a sinks, the animal is listless, and as it has been 
escribed, it looks “hopeless, helpless, and God-forsaken.” 
Then as to post-mortem appearawtes, I think that the 
members of this Society, whilst indebted to Mr. Stapley, 
would have been still more thankful if he had com- 
municated to us some of his observations on the post- 
mortem appearances of the disease. Such information 
would have been appreciated, as the disease may break 
out again. Then as tothe diagnosis of rinderpest. Mr. 
yes te reviewed the diagnosis but I could not quite 
gather from him what symptoms he would depend upon 
ee on, and should like to make a remark on 
the period of incubation. In Africa I understand it is 
from 4 to5 days. I should be glad to know whether, 
when the disease appears in a herd or troop, the period 
is always 4 or 5 days or if it is not often considerably 
shorter. Then another question I should like to know, 
whether constipation was observed in those cases which 
recovered and fcetid diarrhcea in those which terminated 
fatally. With regard tothe curative treatment I know 
nothing, except that a Mr. McDougall supplied a con- 
siderable quantity of carbolic acid for treatment of 
rinderpest. Carbolic acid injections were tried and did 
some little good, but I cannot say that if any case 
recovered it was owing to the entteolid acid. The same 
view might be taken of Mr. Stapley’s ijoculation by bile 
and blood. It is carried out as a protéctive or curative 
treatment, but if a beast subsequently recovers it may 
be wrongly attributed to the efforts made. I am of 
opinion that inoculation as a protective against rinder- 
pest has not reached that stage which some are inclined 
to think it has. 

Colonel Durrant: I am afraid my experience is 
almost forgotten. I have seen many cases. My own 
opinion is that the disease should be stamped out. [ 
believe that in hot countries it is not so virulent. I saw 
a great deal of it in India. I recommended stamping 
out there, but it was almost as much as my life was 
worth to do so. Fortunately the disease only assumed a 
mild form at that time. The foot-and-mouth disease is 
also milder in hot countries. If another outbreak was 
to occur here [| should recommend the same measures 
being taken again. 
that inoculation, so far, has not proved a success. 

The CHarRMAN : There is one question I have to ask, 
although I do not like imposing myself upon you, think- 
ing it better to confine myself strictly to the presidential 
duties. Did [ understand Mr. Stapley to make any 
reference to the condition of the blood, whether the 
blood is of a tarry appearance or in a constant fluid 
condition after death? If there is no one else intending 
to take part I will call upon Mr. Stapley to reply. 

Mr. STAPLEY, in replying, said : Mr. Samson called 
attention to the fact that I did not mention shivering 
fits. This is quite ae ee as my paper did not deal 
exhaustively with all the symptoms. Asa matter of 
fact I have seen them constantly. As regards grating of 


most. 


the teeth, I think he must have forgotten what I said on | : 
that point. With regard to secondary fever, if you take | animals recovered from rinderpest. 


I agree with Professor Macqueen. 


a case of rinderpest and you bleed the animal at the end 
of the incubative stage and inoculate with the virus into 
another beast you will set up the disease to a certainty. 
If you wait until the 5th, 6th, or 7th day, and you bleed 
the animal again and put the blood into susceptible 
cattle you will find that the incubative period will be 
longer. If you wait until after the 10th day from the 
onset, and bleed in what I call the second stage, you will 
find it difficult to set up the disease. 

Cases of. isolated immunity are common. You will 
frequently find in countries like the Transvaal that herds 
of cattle escape although surrounded by the disease, 
evidently the cuntagion is not carried to them. I don’t 
think, however, that any particular class of animals has 
immunity against rinderpest. I cannot say how you 
should deal with this disease in England, you must work 
according to the country you are in. If you attempt 
stamping out in South Africa you will soon have to re- 
turn home. As to inoculation being a failure it is 


absolute nonsense to say so when you can save from 90 


to 95 per cent. by its aid. Mr. Taylor speaks of crepi- 
tation along the back, I have never seen it saepeuie 
although I looked for it carefully as it was one of the 
leading symptoms according to the English text books. 
Major Nunn gives us some very interesting particulars. 
I think that there is no doubt rinderpest has now been 
right through Africa. I never saw a case of the tempera- 
ture standing at 109°, although it is quite a likely thing 
in India. Diarrhwa is not always present. I once 
bought a bull with the idea of passing him through the 
disease and getting salted blood, but I was too busy at 
the time to infect him ; later when we caught him and 
took his temperature it was 105, but he showed no 
symptoms of the disease. We continued to take his 
temperature and found it high. He subsequently died 
and the post-mortem showed it was atypical case. 

With regard to natural death of the virus, | cannot 
give you my own observations of this, but I will place 
before you those of Mr. Pitchford and Dr. Koch. Mr. 
Pitchford has infected a kraal by killing cattle there dur- 
ing the time when the disease was most virulent, has 
thrown mucous sloughs about the place and made it a 
centre of intense infection. He -has then left it exposed 
for a fortnight, and afterwards put clean cattle in with- 
out them taking the disease. He thus concluded that 
after 14 days the virus became inert. Dr. Koch reports 
tuking rinderpest bile and putting it in an ice chamber, 
and in 10days it was inert. : 

Skin eruption. I have never seen a case as described 
in the outbreaks at home. I have seen the tail, elbows, 
and brisket become cold, lose vitality, and large pieces of 
skin slough away. | take it that this is not the kind of 
skin eruption referred to. With regard to the number of 
animals which die from rinderpest, about 95 per cent. die 
of those animals which have never been exposed to the 
virus before. If renderpest came into this country you 
might get 99 per cent. die. Animals in some countries 
seem to have secured immunity. Colonel, Raymon 
spoke about the disease having been so long in —_ 
think if it were possible to inoculate all the cattle, the 
country would soon be cleansed of the disease. ~— 
you have natural immunity you may take it that the 
disease has been present for many years. The ay 
thing, I think, is shown in South Africa with om fo 
pleuro-pneumonia. Animals get an immunity whic f ol 
comes so intense that you obtain quite a number 0 — 
coveries. The sterilisation of instruments 1s very ine 
portant. This Texan fever or redwater 1s a ogg se 
to specific organisms in the red blood corpuscles. y 
take and bleed a Natal beast that 1s immune to rn lish 

st and red water and put the blood into an ve 

ull whilst treating him for rinderpest, you will —< ° : 
him with red water. Sterilisation does not of 
You may have the virus of red water in the bloo¢ 
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Prof. MacQuEEN : When yon inoculated these animals 
was every precaution taken ? 

Mr. STAPLEY (continuing): Yes, every precaution was 
taken—the results | am speaking of were in my own 
camp. Professor Macqueen rather rubs it into me about 
my absence of symptoms and post-mortem appearances. 


[ think he should excuse me, as the scope of the paper | h 


is very large and I have, of course, not been able to go 
into many details. I cannot, however, hold myself guilty 
of handling my materials carelessly. 
Prof. Macereen: I referred to the materials used in 
connection with the disease, not those of your paper. 
Mr. Staptey: [| certainly do not plead guilty to care- 
lessness before collecting the gall. Dr. Koch used to col- 
lect the gall by sticking a knife into the gall bladder ina 
rough and ready style. We sterilised our instruments 


- and disinfected the outside of the gall bladder. If the 


bile is sterilised the virus which it contains is killed. 


With regard to the symptoms in the mouth, I[ don’t | 


know what the Professor meant by an accumulation 
under the lower lip. The condition of the mouth in 
South African cases is pretty much the same as described 
in our text books. With regard to swelling of the head 
after death 1 cannot say anything about this. I have 

nerally noticed that as soon as a diseased animal has 

ied be begins to balloon out all over, and decomposes 
very quickly. In this country I believe that it is con- 
sidered in rinderpest you will find lesions in the lungs, 
but I have not found them. I never saw any lesions on 
the udder, nor sores on the digits except the digits were 
injured. Animals having the disease get in a moribund 
condition, and in a quagmire of foeces and churned up 
ground, and the skin over exposed parts is liable to 
damage. With regard to diagnosis, | cannot say much 
about this. If you see one case of rinderpest you will 
not easily forget the symptoms. 

Prof. MacquEEN: [ think Mr. Stapley might throw 
further light on this subject. To enable him to do so [ | 
will state a case: Suppose that Mr. Stapley, as the In- 
spector, was sent to a district where disease was reported, 
it not being known what the disease was, how would he 
diagnose so as to tell whether the disease was rinderpest 
or not, and if an animal had died, what evidence would 

taken as conclusive that it had died from 
rinderpest. } 

Mr. StapLey : That is an easier question to answer. [ 
take it that diagnosis here is not so difficult as in Natal. 
Dr. Koch described what he said to be a diagnostic 
lesion. It is not so, as you can find the same thing in 
red water, but here that is not so. If yon get an inflamed 
rectum, czecum, pharynx, and the rinderpest stench, and 


is difficult to bleed an animal in that state of the 
disease. 

Mr. Porc: It is with pleasure that I rise to move a 

vote of thanks to Mr. Stapley for his admirable paper, 
in which I have taken great interest. I have not had 
any opportunity of seeing % case of rinderpest although I 
ave read a good deal about it. 
_ Mr. SINGLETON : I have very much pleasure in second- 
ing Mr. Porch’s proposition that a vote of thanks and a 
most hearty welcome on his return from Africa be given 
to Mr. Stapley. It is I think very satisfactory that the 
| Veterinary profession succeeded in stamping out this 
| disease in 1866. Thirty years afterwards the disease 
appears in Africa, and from Mr. Stapley’s showing [ 
i think the profession have dealt very successfully with it, 
‘and we must congratulate those who have taken a 
| prominent part in this good work. It would be unfair 
not to acknowledge the part Dr. Koch has taken, 
although it appears to me that it has not been a case of 
Dr. Koch assisting the veterinary surgeons, but rather 
the other way about. 

The motion being put to the meeting was carried with 
acclamatic n. 

Mr. WraGG gave notice of motion ++ a representative 
of the Society being appointed to attend the Baden- 
Baden Conference. 


BORDER COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


A meeting of the Society was held at the Bush Hotel, 
Carlisle, on the 7th of April. Mr. Garnett, Windermere, 
took the chair at the outset, in the absence of Mr. J. 
Carlisle, and there were also present Messrs. Alexander 
Pottie, Paisley; H. Thompson (hon. secretary and 
treasurer) ; Lindsay, Dumfries (president-elect) ; Howe, 
Keswick ; Pears, Penrith; John Armstrong, Penrith ; 
Croudace, Haltwhistle; McKie, Hewson. Mr. Watt, 
of Knowefield, was present as a visitor. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT. 


Mr. GARNETT said that in the absence of Mr. Carlisle, 
it was his duty and pleasure to induct Mr. Lindsay into 
the presidency of the —— ” He ought to have been 
president many years ago. It gave him great pleasure 
to ask him to take the chair, which he was certain he 
would fill with credit to the Society (Applause.) 

Mr. Linpsay then took the chair. 


you exclude the possibility of all poisons, you might 
certainly conclude you were dealing with a case of 
rinderpest. I prefer to make a diagnosis on a living | 


ELECTIONS AND NOMINATION. 
On the motion of Mr. Armstrong, seconded by Mr. 


beast. I think one of the earliest symptoms is trickling McKie, it was agreed that Mr. Boriass (Penrith) and 


of tears down the face. Before typical diarhwwa you get | Mr. ELpEr, Hawick, be elected members of the Society. 


natural diarrhoea, but very often neither. Colonel | 


The President nominated Mr. T. D. Connocutg, Gala- 


urrant says that the disease is more virulent in cold | shiels, as a member. 


countries than in hot. I don’t think I can accept that 
statement as I believe the condition he refers to is princi- 
pally due to immunity. With regard to inoculation I 
consider it has been a brilliant success, and cannot under- | 
stand the remarks made against it. 


Mr. KcK re seconded the motion. 


INSTRUMENTS, 
Mr. THompson showed instruments for injection of the 


udder in cases of milk fever, and described their use. He 


_ Col. Durrant : I did not intend to adversely criticise had treated eighteen cases, and all had recovered. He 
inoculation as far as South Africa is concerned--[ was also showed an instrument for use in cases of sore udder, 
of course referring to my experience in England, where with which they were much troubled in Cumberland. 


stamping-out” seems so much more desirable. 


He used iodide of potassium, and in some cases boracic 


t. STAPLEY (continuing) : The President referred to acid, which was as good as anything. He rubbed the 
the condition ae blood. , If you tobe the blood at the | quarter with a little carbolic oil. He had not had mam- 
onset of the disease there is no difference from the mitis follow these injections. 


natural blood. It flows as freely from the vein. If you 
| 


is tarry, because it does not feel sticky. 


Mr. Croupace asked where were the instruments be- 


Wait until the i find that the circu- | longing to the Society. He moved that they be produced 
has not say that the at the next meeting. Mr. Hrwson seconded the motion, 
i It which was agreed to. 
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_ The PRresipENT moved that the instruments be kept 
in the hands of the Secretary, and that they be exhibited 
to the Society once a year. Mr. ARMSTRONG seconded 
this, and it was agreed to. 
; Mr. THompson showed a double-toothed parturition 
instrument. 

THe Accounts. 


_ Mr. THompson stated that the Society had £7 11s. 11d. 
in the bank, and there were very few arrears. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
By Mr. James Linpsay. 


Gentlemen,—-My first duty is to thank you most 
heartily for having, at our last quarterly meeting, unani- 
mously elected me as your President for the ensuing 
year. I can assure you [ appreciate the kindly feeling 
in having promoted me to such a #osition. I am cogni- 
sant of the fact that I lack many of the qualifications 
that should be possessed in the personality of a good and 
successful president, and I cannot hope to pretend to 
leave such a mark in the Society as my predecessors 
have done when I look at the able and talented men who 
have occupied this chair, especially in our late President 
who for 60 years had been an ornament in our profession. 
As far as Lam able I shall endeavour to make the com- 
ing year as successful as any that have gone before, and 
rely on the members to give me their support to advance 
the welfare of this Society, the interests of which I am 
sure we have all at heart. 

I need not remind you that the success of a society 
largely depends upon the loyal support of its members 
towards the officers they have elected, and it lies entirely 
with them to make this a successful Society, not only 
from a scientific, but also from a social point of view. 
Every man who takes an interest in his profession should 
be a member of the veterinary medical association in his 
district. | Veterinary medical associations are often 
responsible for many pleasant hours, often meeting old 
associates and talking over college life, and at the 
same time making themselves acquainted with the mem- 
bers of our profession. Our meetings enable us to see 
more of each other than we would otherwise do, and 
surely we have derived some knowledge not only from 
the papers which have been read to us, but also from the 
discussions which have followed ; they are also the means 
of acta us upon what is going on in the outside 
world. 

It is customary, | believe, in an inaugural address to 
allude to the current politics of our profession, but 
knowing that we have plenty of them in our periodicals, 
l intend to deviate, and pass a few remarks regarding 
the condition of our profession as we find it at present. 
My remarks will be brief, as I feel sure our time will be 
more practically and better occupied in listening to the 
remarks from our friend Mr. Pottie, who has been goud 
enough to “ a paper on “Facts, not Fiction, Re- 
garding B. Tuberculosis.” We often hear grumbling 
about our social position ; it seems to me very much de- 
pends on ourselves individually. If we act honourably, 
do what we deem to be right, and conduct ourselves as 
gentlemen, we don’t need to care what the world says 
about us. True it is it is better than it used to be. To 
derive a fair income from our profession necessitates 
harder work than in many other calling of life, and one 
cause I attribute this to is “agricultural depression.” 
This affects all classes of the community, but none 
more than the veterinary surgeon. Besides depression 
in agriculture, there are other evils. Take the appoint- 
ment of amateur veterinary surgeons by the Board of 
Agriculture as travelling inspectors. A éonsiderable 
amount of income which should come to usI regret to 
say goes to the quack medicine vendor whose name is 


Legion. 
never attempts to tinker with an animal by pouring 
“stomach smoothers” and “liver brighteners” over 
their throats, he sends off for his veterinary adviser at 
once ; it is the “know alls” who use those “red and 
black remedies.” The prevailing idea seems to be to try 
all the remedies imaginable with a view of saving a poor 
struggling vet. his tee. I often think if Government 
would put a tax on those specifics, it would be the means. 
of deriving a good revenue. 

Honourable members of our profession cannot afford 
to degrade themselves by advertising their remedies, but 
have seen a circular sent out by a member of our pro- 

fession advertising to prevent abortion in cattle, braxy, 
and trembling in sheep. Surely he must have thought 
“Now here’s my fortune made if I can only get the 
public to swallow the bait.” When one thinks of the 
medicine v2ndors who send their representatives to 
markets, fairs etc., issuing pamphlets by the thousand, 
and consequently booking orders which should have been 
ours—surely it makes us wonder what can be done 
to remedy such an evil. Often it happens to be called 
in to a sick horse in the middle of the night, and on. 
arrival tind that the animal has been ill for eight or ten 
hours, having got two or three doses of “ Mr. So-and-So’s 
universal remedy,” and showing no signs of improvement. 
It is sometimes not easy to diagnose which symptoms 
belong to the disease and which to the quack’s remedy. 
Now, gentlemen, I think it is our duty to urge our 
clients to abstain from using drugs which they know 
nothing about, except that they see on the label that they 
will effect a cure in ten to fifteen minutes, and that we 
are thus prevented from administering medicines which 
we know about. This is the only remedy | can think of 
from preventing our clients using such medicines. The 
other day a representative of one of those firms was sell- 
ing in one of our auction marts a preparation to prevent 
= in cows, guaranteed to do so if used all the year 
round. 

Undoubtedly the man who advertises takes an unfair 
advantage of another who would abstain from such a 
practice. Professional callings are far from being what 
the public think they are. A country practice is far from 
being a lucrative one, so that we find vets. making for 
large towns and hunting districts where they find better 
fees and the work not so hard. ; 

It is time now that veterinary surgeons took up their 
position as regards the Royal Society for Prevention ot 
Cruelty to Animals, and show that they wil! nit be dic- 
tated to by faddists. Last year they issued a notice that 
they would prosecute any person, veterinary surgeon or 
not, who they found ss horse, unless compulsory 
from disease or accident. Now if they had issued an 
order prohibiting any one except veterinary surgeons 
from duing so, they would have been doing a kindness, 
only I doubt very much if with all their forces they will 
ever prevent horse dealers, grooms and blacksmiths from 
docking horses. With the objects of the R.S.P.C.A. I 
have every sympathy, but none with its methods. For 
_an inspector to interfere with a veterinary surgeon In his 
legitimate work is unwarrantable, the veterinary surgeon 
is the man to know where necessary suffering ends and 
where unnecessary suffering begins. If we do not make. 
an effort to protect ourselves we shall be speedily wiped. 
out of existence by the R.S.P.C.A. I allude to - 
charge brought against one of our members last month, 
and the conviction in the lower court—you are, doubt- 
less, all aware of the merits of the case, so It 1s Un 
necessary for me to go over them. What would it have 
meant tor the profession if that conviction had_re- 
mained ? I can assure you it would have been onponr4 
for one and all of us, it would have been with fear an 
trembling if a client had asked us to cast a horse an 


operate on it for fistulous withers or any such operativn, 
og we were very pleased to hear that the conviction: 
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has been quashed in a higher court. I have no doubt 
many of you have good reason to be dissatistied with the 
way in which our evidence has been disregarded in 
prosecutiuns brought by the R.S.P.C.A., which has no 
right to dictate to the veterinary profession what it shall 
or shall not do. I have no hesitation in saying that the 
prosecution was based upon a gross misrepresentation 
of facts, and seeing the prosecution depended chiefly on 
the inspector’s statement, one is astonished to see veter- 
inary surgeons giving evidence against brother practi- 
tioners for a paltry court fee. as it not. a humane 
action of the V.S. in attendance to advise the cow’s im- 
mediate slaughter, rather than let ber die a slow but 
cruel death, even though she had to travel one mile. One 
V.S. for the prosecution went the length of saying it was 
cruel to have travelled her a yard, she should have been 
slaughtered on the spot. Now I ask you, gentlemen, 
where is the veterinary surgeon who would slaughter a 
cow among a lot of others, or even in a farmyard. 

I once had the honour of being asked by an Inspector 
of the R.S.P.C.A. to examine a horse said to be sutfering 
from sore shoulders, the owner turned out to be one of 
my own clients. I granted him a certificate that the 
horse was not suffering, as the collar was fitted to prevent 
it tuuching the sore, which was a small one. The owner 
got a warning note. In due course I tendered my 
account (103. 6d.), they replied that their fees were 
2s. 6d. for examination, and 5s. in cases of conviction. 
[ replied at once that I did not intend allowing them to 
fix my charges, and that my fee was 10s. 6d. They re- 
mitted it by return, and that was my first and I hope last 
case with them. 

I strongly advise every one of us to join the Mutual 
Defence Society, as being members of such a Society 
often prevents law suits, and saves not only a considera- 
ble sum of money but also anxiety of Arve | 

Gentlemen, I will not further occupy your time. 
Apologising for not having something better to offer you, 
thanking you for the kind attention you have given me 
in listening to my disjointed remarks, and trusting that 
this Society may go on prospering, I have only to desire 
your unremitting attendance at our quarterly meetings. 


Mr. Senet genet a vote of thanks to the Presi- 
dent for his excellent address on the veterinary politics 
affecting the profession at the present time. It had been 
4 most interesting and rousing address. 

Mr. Pears seconded the motion. 

Mr. Howe also complimented the President, and 
alluding to the case against Mr. Hewson said he was very 
glad it had ended up so nicely. 

The motion was agreed to. 


foreign or British possession, other than the 
Channel Islands, without the sanction of the Board of 
Agriculture ; and the landing of a dog from abroad 
(whether originally exported from Great Britain or not) 
will, unless a licence has previously been obtained, render 
the owner liable toa penalty of £20 and the possible 
seizure of the dog. 

3. Every person wishing to introduce a dog into Great 
Britain must, before the dog is embarked, obtain a licence 
permitting the landing of the dog on arrival ; and the 
attention of owners, charterers, and masters of vessels 
carrying dogs is drawn to the fact that by permitting the 
landing of such dogs from their vessels without the re- 
quisite licences they render themselves liable to legal 
proceedings. 

4. Every application for a licence for landing a dog 
should be made in writing, on a form which will be sup- 
plied to bona fide applicants. It must be signed by the 
owner of the dog, or by his agent specially authorised in 
writing for the purpose, and should be sent to J'he 
Secretary, Board of Agriculture, 4, Whitehall Place, 
London, S.W., in sufficient time to enable the Board to 
make full inquiries into the circumstances of the appli- 
cation, and the suitability of the proposed premises for 
the isolation of the dog, and to communicate to the owner 
their decision before the embarkation of the dog is to 
take place. 

5. In order that the Board may have it on record that 
the conditions on which alone a licence can b2 issued are 
fully known by the owner of the dog (or the person, if 
other than the owner, in whose charge it is to be de- 
tained), the signature of the owner or of the proposed 
custodian of the dog is to be subscribed to the under- 
taking printed on the back of the form of application. 
The signature of an agent cannot, in any case, be accep- 
ted as sufficient, unless he is prepared personally to under- 
take the charge of the dog during the whole period of 
detention. 

6. In very exceptional cases the Board are prepared to 
entertain applications made by telegram, on the follow- 
ing conditions :— 

(a) The telegram must set forth the description of 
the dog, stating as far as possible for purposes of iden- 
tification the particulars of its breed, sex, age, and 
colour, and the place where it is proposed that the 
animal should be detained. : 

(6) The place of detention must be the residence of a 
householder, or other responsible resident of long 
standing, in Great Britain, who is prepared to detain 
the dog on the premises for not less than ninety days 
in accordance with the conditions of the licence ; and 
the full name and address of the person must be given, 
so as to enable the Board, before the licence is issued, 
to place themselves in communication with him to 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. | 


IMPORTATION OF DOGS INTO GREAT | 
BRITAIN. 


The Board ot Agriculture have issued the following | 
wemorandum as to the conditions which have been pre- 
“ribed in order to prevent the introduction of rabies :— 
The disease of rabies in dogs and of hydrophobia in | 
aa which remains prevalent in almost all other parts 
‘the world, has become practically extinct in this 
vountry, but as it may remain latent in the dog for a very 
ae period it has become necessary, in the interests of 

"ners of dogs in this country, to adopt precautions 
‘lust the reintroduction of the disease by means of 
ae Which may, unknown to their owners, have become 

ected whilst in a foreign country. a 
the 3 The Importation of Dogs Orders, therefore, prohibit 

Introduction of dogs into Great Britain from any 


ascertain whether he is in a position to fulfil the re- 
quisite conditions. 

(c) An address must also be named in the telegram 
to which the Buard can send the licence if issued, or 
otherwise communicate their decision to the applicant. 
This should be some place in the country of embarka- 
tion, as shipowners cannot properly permit the em- 
barkation of any dog on board their vessels for impor- 
tation into this country unless the dog is accompanied 
by the requisite licence. : 

(d) The telegram should contain the undertaking of 
the owner to carry out the conditions imposed. _ 

7. The conditions imposed in the licence require the 


detention of the dog for a period of six months on some 
suitable private premises to be specified by the owner, 
and approved by the Board, where the dog will be under 
the supervision of the officers of the Board and of the 
local authority, for whose inspection it should be pro 
duced if required. 
are properly carried out, the Board are prepared, on the 
production of a certificate of a duly qualified veterinary 


But if the general conditions imposed 
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surgeon that the dog is not affected with or suspected of 
rabies, to consider applications for the release of the dog 
after a period of detention of ninety days. Dogs which 
have been recently purchased from foreign dealers, or of 
which the antecedents are unknown, will be subjected to 
special restrictions and a longer period of detention. 

8. The owner’s private place of residence is regarded in 
most instances as a suitable place of detention. 

9. Hotels, barracks, or other similar premises where 
the dog cannot be conveniently isolated, are not regarded 
by the Board as suitable places of detention. 

10. On arrival at a port in Great Britain, and before 
the dog can be landed, the holder of the licence is re- 
ine to produce it for the inspection of the officer of 

er Majesty’s Customs, who is empowered and directed 
to mark it with the name of the port, the date of landing, 
and his initials, as a veritication”of the legality of the 
landing. 

11. The dog must be taken as soon as it is landed, by 
the nearest available route, and without unnecessary de- 
lay, to the premises specified in the licence. 

12. In the case, however, of dogs landed late in the 
day, and where the place of detention is several hours’ 


_ journey from the port, the Board do not object to the 


or tag of the dog from one place to the other being 
roken by its detention at some suitable 

night only, provided that it is kept absolutely apart from 
all other dogs, and that the journey is resumed the next 
day and completed with all reasonable dispatch. 

13. In every case the licence should accompany the dog 
on its journey, and be retained by the ee in charge 
until it is required to be returned to the Board. 

14. It should be clearly understood that the dog cannot 
in any case be moved from the place «of detention, either 
to other premises or to a vessel for exportation out of the 
United Kingdom, without a further licence from the 
Board ; but should exceptiunal circumstances arise which 
render such removal necessary or expedient, the Board 
are prepared to consider an application for a licence, 
provided that they are satisfied by the production of a 
certificate of a duly qualified veterinary surgeon that the 
dog is not affected with or suspected of rabies. When 
the proposed removal is to some other place in the United 
Kingdom, a suitable place must be specified where the 
dog can be kept for the remainder of the period of de- 
tention. 

15. During the period of detention the dog, when tem- 
porarily moved for exercise or other like purpose from 
the place of detention, must be in charge of a competent 
person, and be properly muzzled with a wire cage muzzle, 
and this latter condition is also applicable when the dog 
is likely at any time to be brought into contact with 
other dogs. 

16. Should the dog die, or be lust, the fact should be 
at once reported to the Board, together with full infor- 
mation as to the symptoms preceding death, or the cir- 
cumstances under which the loss took place ; and in the 
event of the dog sickening with any of the symptoms of 
rabies it should be at once isolated, and the advice of a 
veterinary surgeon obtained. 

17. Licences to which special conditions are attached 
are issued by the Board to land bond jide performing 
dogs, if it can be shown that the dogs have been trained 
to take part in performances from the entertainment of 
the public, and that they are to be imported for that 

urpose only. In such cases satisfactory evidence must 
' offered that the animals are habitually kept absolutely 
apart from all other dogs, whether in this country or 
abroad and a place must be specified where the dogs 
can be examined, if thought necessary, after being 
landed. 

18. For the convenience of persons passing through 
Great Britain the Board are also prepared, in special 
cases, to authorise the landing of dogs which are pro- 
posed to be exported within a few days. In making an 


lace for one |’ 


application for such a licence, the ports, the names of the 
vessels, and the dates of arrival and departure must be 
_— and the address of some suitable place whee 
the dog can be detained during the period that it re- 
mains in Great Britain, which must not exceed ten days. 
The licence in this case should be endorsed by an officer 
of the vessel of pany and returned to the Board by 
the owner, and the dog must not be again landed in 
Great Britain without a further license.—Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture. 


CORPORATIONS AND TUBERCULOSIS. 

At the meeting of the Central and Associated 
Chambers of Agriculture, held at the Society of Arts 
on the 29th ult., Mr. B. St. John Ackers (Gloucester- 
shire) presented the report of the Cattle Diseases 
Committee. This stated that the views of the Chamber 
had been to some extent met by the intervention of the 
Local Government Board and the Board of Agriculture. 
The provisions which the two Boards suggested in 
substitution of the clauses in the private Bills of various 
Corporations were as follows :— 

1. That the milk of any cow affected with tuberculosis 
of the udder or exhibiting clinical symptoms of tuber- 
culosis shall not be sold, and that there shall be a 
penalty for selling. ie. 

2. That power be given to take samples of milk with- 
in or without the borough. In regard to dairies outside 
the borough, if the Medical Officer of Health of the 
borough has reasons to believe that milk from a 
particular dairy is likely to cause tuberculosis to persons 
residing in the borough he must obtain an order of a 
Justice having jurisdiction in the eo where the dairy 
is situated before taking samples of the milk. 

3. That as regards inspection of dairies outside the 
borough, if the Medical Officer of Health of the borough 
has reasons to believe that milk from a particular dairy 
is likely to cause tuberculosis to persons residing in the 
borough, he may, if authorised by order of a Justice 
having jurisdiction in the place where the dairy 1s 
situated, Le empowered to inspect the dairy, and, | 
accompanied by a veterinary surgeon, to inspect the 
animals therein, with a view to such action being taken 
as is indicated in Section 71 of the Public Health 
(London) Act, 1891 (54 and 55 Vict., c. 76). ’ 

4. That as soon as it is brought to the notice of the 
dairyman that a cow is suffering from tuberculosis 0 
the udder, or exhibits clinical symptoms of tuberculosis, 
the cow shall be isolated or not kept in a cowshed where 
milking cows are kept. 

5. That no sanitary authority shall have power to 
apply the tuberculin test. 

6. That any restrictive or prohibitory action taken as 
regards milk from tuberculous animals should be limite 
to (a) the existence as certified by the veterinary — 
of tuberculosis of the udder, and (b) the camaance, © “ 
so certified, of definite clinical symptoms of tuberculosis. 

7. That cases of tuberculosis of the udder or of bn | 
disease that may be confounded with it shall be nich 
the of health of the borough in whl 
the milk is supplied. 

8. That the Lacal Government Board be empowered 
to issue instructions of the kind indicated in ee 
6 of the Report of the Royal Commission on 7 . rk 
losis (Parliamentary Paper, 8,824, 1898) with pon a 
the conditions under which a carcase may pro 
unfit for human consumption by reason of bapere nap 

9. That public notice be given of these provision’ 
also notice to the persons affected thereby. Petty Ses- 

10. That penalties be recoverable before @ pe the 
sional Court having jurisdiction in the place where 
dairy is situated. 
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11, That “dairy” and “dairyman” be defined as in 
Section 2 of the Infectious Disease (Prevention) Act, 
1890 (53 and 54 Vict., c. 34). 

The Committee considered that, subject to the pay- 
ment of compensation from Imperial sources and the 
substitution of the word “generalised” for the phrase 
“clinical symptoms of,” these clauses would be accepted 
by the Council.—Mr. Ackers, in moving the adoption of 
the report, said the Committee thought the term “clini- 
cal symptoms” too vague. It was a dangerous provision 
to leave in the memorandum. 

_ Mr. C. Middleton (Cleveland), who seconded the adop- 
tion of the report, considered it would be a great danger 
to the farmer if the word “clinical” were allowed to re- 
main. A cow might have slight tuberculosis, and there 
would be no trace of it in the milk. The object of the 
veterinary surgeon would be to condemn the animal, and 
if he had the power to do so the loss to the farmer, even 
with compensation, would be considerable. 

Professor Long said the milk of a cow was not danger- 
ous unless the udder was affected with tuberculosis. He 
moved an amendment that the inspection should be con- 
fined to tuberculosis of the udder. Mr. Webster seconded 
the amendment. 

Mr Ackers said the Committee had no objection to the 
amendment, and the report, as amended, was adopted.— 
Local Government Journal. 


THE CARLISLE APPEAL CASE. 


In last week’s Record was published the list of sub- 
scribers to the fund, amounting to £7 10s. We are 
pleased to be able to record further donations sent 
voluntarily by brother professionals. 

As the two trials have not only cost Mr. Hewson a 
great amount of worry, trouble and anxiety, but also 
muleted him in costs to the tune of £50. 

Thanks are due to Professors Williams, Dewar, and 
McCall, and to Messrs. Olver, Clarke, Cunningham, 
Rutherford and others for their kindness in coming and 
supporting Mr Hewson in his appeal free of charge. 

8 was stated in last week’s paper, the case is not 
altogether an individual one but is a professional one, 
4s no member knows the moment he may be pounced 
upon for performing a necessary and minor operation. 

We therefore ae to the members for their kind 
‘upport to meet the cost and sincerely hope the pro- 
fession will respond without the extra cost of circulating 
the individual members. 


Vet.-Major G. F. Davis has been transferred from the 1 
Curragh to Aldershot. 

Vet.-Captain F. J. Short has been transferred from 
Aldershot to the Curragh. 

Vet.-Captain J. Cooper arrived at the Curragh with 
the 6th Dragoons from Dundalk, 5th instant. 

Vet.-Captain C. C. Nuthall arrived at York with 2nd 
Dragoon Guards from Leeds, 10th inst. 

Vet.-Captain F. W. Forsdyke and Vet.-Lieut. H. A. 
Sullivan arrived from India, 15th inst. 

Vet.-Captain A. E. Richardson arrived at Aldershot 
13th inst. for duty at that station. 

Vet.-Lieut. C. B. Bartlett embarked for service in 
South Africa, 8th inst. 

Vet.-Lieut. R. C. Cochrane will embark on the 21st 
inst. for a tour of service in South Africa. 


The oftice of the Director-General has removed from 
5 King Street to 66 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


si MEAT INSPECTORS. 
ir. 


For months back the pages of The Veterinary Record 
and those of its contemporaries have been much occupied 
with the discussion of the appointments which ought to 
fall to our profession as Meat Inspectors and Inspectors 
under the Public Health Act, and the minds of man 
excellent members of our profession have been muc 
exercised with the question of how far we, as a profes-. 
sion, are prepared tv supply the necessary talent required 
for the efficient performance of the duties of these offices. 
Some enthusiasts have even gone the length of proposing 
a special post graduate course of training to qualify us 
more fully for these positions, but before going into any- 
thing of this kind it might be well to pause, and en- 
quire whether “the game is likely to be worth the 
candle.” 

In your issue of the Ist inst., under this heading, a Mr. 
G. E. Gibson is curious enough to enquire as to the 
salaries paid by Local Authorities to their Meat Inspec- 
tors, while commenting upon the heterogenous character 
of the occupations from which these are at present 
drawn. One swallow does not make a summer, as we 
all know, any more than one Local Authority will rule 
the remainder, but no one in his sober senses would 
think of questioning the fact that the smoke gives an 
absolutely reliable indication of how the wind blows. 
Well, I happen to know as a matter of fact that the 
Local fom or of a city of close upon two hundred 
thousand inhabitants recently appointed a member of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons to act as Inspector 
under the Public Health Act, including the Inspectorshi 

of Meat, and because forsovth he had already a small 
salary under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts it 


£a d. 
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was thought best to combine the two, or rather three 


offices in the one individual, with the result that the 


same small salary had to serve as sufficient remuneration 
for all three of these posts. : ; 

Now, if this is the mode in which the Public Health 
Act is to be complied with, and the style in which we 


| are to be remunerated for our services —and I do not 


think I am very far wrong in assuming that it is likely 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. | 


From The London Gazette : 
War Orrice, Patt April 14. 


Cavatry. Hampshire (Carabiniers).—J. 
» Zent., to be Vet.-Lieutenant. 
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to be very largely so—-it need not disturb the equanimity 


of our members very much, whoever gets the appoint- 
‘ments ; nor is it likely to prove a financial success for 
our professors to establish post-graduate, or even pre- 
_ graduate classes to qualify our one members. If it is 
' to become anything like genera 
_give these appointments to members of the profession 
| without at th 
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kind, I am afraid that our interest in the offices will 
very soon cease, in spite of the fact that they appear to 
all of us as our natural and indefeasible birthright. 
Time alone can tell, but judging from what we can see, 
and know, of what is transpiring, the prospect is any- 
thing but encouraging or sufficient to warrant us in in- 
creasing the already heavy cost in time, labour, and 
money, which we are already bound to incur in making 
eparation for the multifarious duties of our calling. 
he new appointment without extra payment is at all 
events by no means appreciated by yours truly, 
VETERINARY INSPECTOR. 


THE RECENT PROSECUTION OF A V5. 
Sir 
Tt seems a great pity that yembers of our profession 
do not more nearly act np to their motto. One would 
think that a professional man would scorn to appear ina 
Court of Law and give evidence exactly opposed to that 
of his professional brother. 

In the recent case of alleged eruelty to a cow, the only 
veterinary surgeons qualified to give an opinion are the 
two who attended the animal, yet we have a host of men 
(some of whom have not attended a case of bovine par- 
turition for years) mounting the witness-box and flatly 
contradicting their statements. 

If we cannot help one another, let us not do each 
other harm for the sake of mere “ filthy lucre.” 

I enclose my card, and hope that those gentlemen who 
gave evidence for the prosecution will remember that 
they received their fees, indirectly, from a brother practi- 
tioner. 

I would suggest that they forward their fees to the 


appeal fund and thus pacify their qualms of 
CoNSCIENCE. 


COMPANY TRADING AND VETERINARY 
SURGEONS. 


. There is at the present time a new Companies’ Bill in 
the House of ont introduced by the Lord Chancellor 
in which a company is prohibited to carry on the “ pro- 
fession or business of a physician, surgeon-dentist, or 
midwife,” but veterinary surgeons are not included. 
Surely if a midwife is included we ought to be. 

hope you will use your influence to get the Council 
to take steps to get us included in the prohibited pro- 
fessions, as | know what ruin the company drug stores 
have spread among retail and qualified chemists, and if 
they should see an opening for company veterinary sur- 
geons they would certainly greatly injure the existing 
members. I have written to the Royal College cf Veteri- 
nary surgeons giving particulars.—I am, sir, yours 


truly, 
W. H. Prime, M.R.C.V.S. 
Elim Lodge, Upper Norwood. 


RE WHITE HEIFER DISEASE. 
Sir, 
It is nearly twenty years since the late Prof. Walley 
used to lecture on “a collection of menstrual fluids in the 
uterus due to a persistent hymen,” and before that time 
similar cases were published in one of the veterinar 
journals. Will some gentleman who is conversant wit 
this disease kindly say what is the exact nature of the 
cause of this complaint.— Yours faithfully, 
FRank G. ASHLEY. 
Bath, April 19th. 


(Persistent hymen and imperforate os are lardly tke 
same thing.— Ep]. 


RETIRING ALLOWANCES, A.V.D. 
Sir, 
I notice a leader in the last issue of The Veterinarian 
re the Army Veterinary Department, which I consider 
well timed, but am sorry it did not deal with what I 
think most of us look upon as the weakest point con- 
nected with the Department, viz., the retiring allowance 
or 

y the late warrant the Director-General gets an in- 
crease of £100 a ycar (on his old pension), whereas those 
subordinate in rank, especially under that of Lieut.- 
Colonel, get but a poor pittance. But the worst feature 
of it all is that an officer retiring voluntarily gets a 
reduction of this pittance of £50 a year because he 
retires for his own convenience. 

The Department does not cost the State much, and [ 


think it is admitted on all hands that its members give 
a good return for all they get, but the retiring allowance wi 
is on such a small scale that one really wonders why it is ju 
not allowed in full to any officer who may wish to retire cil 
when entitled to draw a pension. Why, for instance, re} 
should an officer who has completed 20 years service not : 
be allowed £250 a year if he chooses to “go” instead of ti 
having to invoke the aid of a medical Board to certify Me 
to his unfitness for further service, otherwise he can only € 
go on £200. The same rule obtains at any later period suy 
of his service, unless he hangs on until he is 55 years of sen 
age, when, as a major, he qualifies for the magnificent sum me. 
of £350 a year for which he probed will have soldiered tha 
30 tu 35 years, half of which will have been foreign resc 
service. ra 
The medical officer at 20 years’ service can go volun- P 
tarily on £365 a year, or £165 more than a veterinary We § 
officer, and their pensions improve considerably with witl 
length of service. ; not 
If theabove hard facts are generally known, I dont shor 
think it can be any cause for wonder that there are s0 poss: 
few candidates for the A.V.D. The Treasury I believe misy 
is very close fisted, but why should the profession not : 
force its own terms on that body as did the medical a 
I have jotted these few items down at random for the Wt dos 
readiug of the uninitiated in such things, and hope you Th 
may find space in your widely circulated Journal. the ( 
A. tion ( 
comin 
Royal 
REGISTERED PRACTITIONERS AND THE such ; 
R.C.VS. them 
Sir, Mittee 
“ Aldershot” has not answered a single question m duet 
my former letter, but simply shown how common is the accuse 
prejudi¢e against men who, at the passing of the Act, advise 
were in a majority and had vested rights which Parlia: i, 
ment very properly recognised. I repeat that the Act, nC} 
far as registered practitioners are concerned, gave Th Co: 
authority to the Council to make rules for those wh? he ca, 
have no votes. It is, I believe, contrary to Parliameb- m 
tary precedent to permit of “taxation without 7 cannot 
tation” and the Committee have tried, by a bit of vulga aceepts 


bluff, to save their dignity (mark the word) and hay whilst 


an apology, by silly threats of a summons whe 


writ does not run. ae 
A VENERABLE QUACK’S 


Communications, Books, AND PaPERS RECEIVED 
T. Bolton, J.A. Matheson, J.Blakeway, T. K. Rams 
J.M’Aleer, W.F. Barrett, F.G. Ashley, H. 
H. Locke, “‘ A Venerable Quack’s Friend,” ‘ Conscien™ 
“A.V.D.,” “A Plain V.S,” 


Ventilation, by Dr. John W. Hayward ; 
Cattle from Practice, not Theory, by ‘* Veritas ; 


Tuberewlosis 
» Catalog 


San. Inst. 


of Works on Sporting, Sutton, Manchester. Jrnl. 
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